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Interview Summary: 

This oral history interview with Elizabeth McCrodden covers her general life history with a 
focus on her career in law, including her time on the Court of Appeals and her loss in the 1993 
Court of Appeals election. McCrodden began her law career clerking for the North Carolina 
Court of Appeals, worked in private practice, and worked for the NC Attorney General before 
being appointed judge at North Carolina Court of Appeals. She then founded a mediation and 
arbitration private practice, and later founded the Sunflower Initiative, which supports women 
who attend women’s only colleges. 

In the interview, McCrodden discusses her childhood decision to pursue law. She talks about her 
experience at a women’s college, and attending then dropping out of UNC Chapel Hill’s law 
school. She also tells of her consulting jobs after dropping out, and becoming more aware of 
racism at this time. McCrodden recounts meeting her husband, Brian, who was a soldier, and her 
experience around the military after marrying him. 

McCrodden remembers why she decided to go back to law school at UNC-CH, and what it was 
like being a married woman with a child attending law school. She recalls facing discrimination 
because of her gender and her marital status while trying to get jobs post-graduation. McCrodden 
talks about her clerkship for Judge Gerald Arnold on the North Carolina Court of Appeals, and 
various other law jobs, including becoming head of staff on the Court of Appeals under Chief 
Judge Naomi Morris. She talks about the difficulty finding work-life balance when practicing 
law with a family, and how those challenges influenced her decision to turn back to appellate 
litigation, for more structure and predictability. 

McCrodden discusses being appointed to the Court of Appeals, and how she was as a judge. She 
recounts her devastation after losing the 1993 election, and having to figure out what to do next 
in her career. She talks about her career moves after that, including starting her own private 
practice, unsuccessfully running for Supreme Court, and starting the North Carolina Center for 
Women and Public Service. She also goes back to talk about being the President of the League of 
Women Voters, which she did before becoming a judge. Throughout the interview, she discusses 
gender discrimination and more subtle biases against women. 

McCrodden retired from practice in 2007, and now leads the Sunflower Initiative, an 
organization she founded to provide scholarships and support to women who attend women’s 
colleges. 



Biographical Sketch: 


Elizabeth “Betsy” McCrodden (nee Gordon) was born in 1943 in Hamlet, North Carolina to 
Ellen Stone Gordon and Walter Stewart Gordon. She attended Hamlet High School, and received 
her higher education degrees from Randolph Macon Women’s College (B.A in Economics) and 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (JD). McCrodden married Brian James 
McCrodden in 1971, and they have two daughters, Laura Stone and Sarah Elizabeth McCrodden. 
She was a judge on the North Carolina Court of Appeals and is the founding director of the 
Sunflower Initiative. 

Archivist’s Note: 


Transcriptions reflect the original oral history recording. Due to human and machine 
fallibility, transcripts often contain small errors. Transcripts may not have been transcribed from 
the original recording medium. It is strongly suggested that researchers engage with the oral 
history recording as well as the transcript. Timestamps are approximate. 
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Today is May 7th, 2019. This is an interview with Elizabeth McCrodden, former judge 
on the North Carolina Court of Appeals and founding director of the Sunflower Initiative, 
among other things. This interview is being conducted for the North Carolina State 
Archives "She Changed the World" oral history project, and the interviewer is Ellen 
Brooks. So, if we can just start at the beginning, if you can tell me where and when you 
were born. 

I was born in 1943 in Hamlet, North Carolina, which is also the home of—Tom Wicker 
and John Coltrane were both born there. 

Wow. 

Urn, I was fortunate to have two parents who were college educated. My mother was a 
Latin teacher, and um, graduated from the University of South Carolina, and my father 
was a merchant. He was a graduate of Davidson College. 

And, uh, siblings? 

I have one brother who is four years older than I am, and a sister who is two years older 
than I am. 

Okay, so you're the youngest? 

I'm the baby. 

Um, can you tell me a little bit about your childhood and what you were like growing up? 

I was a tomboy. I grew up with horses, and so I did the things that people with horses do. 
I was not very studious until I got to the seventh grade, and then something hit me, and I 
began to take studying and academics seriously. Um, but basically, I had a normal good 
childhood. It was a childhood that—that unfortunately people don’t enjoy today because 
there was a certain freedom in a small town. You don’t lock your doors. You play outside 
at night without fear. And so, it was a carefree upbringing. Um, I went to public school, 
the public school system, graduated from Hamlet High School. I played basketball when 
I was in high school, and I was pretty good even though I was only 5’2 [both laugh], I 
would never survive today. Um, but it was—it was a good upbringing. Happy childhood. 

You said that you, um, you kind of started to get a little bit more into school in seventh 
grade or so. Were there any specific subjects or fields that you really enjoyed studying? 

At that time, I was very good in math. But I liked English, and I liked history, and I had 
decided at a fairly early age that I wanted to an attorney. So, I was kind of focused on the 
things that I thought might be good for, um, studying the law. Although I was terribly 
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mistaken about it all because math is one of the best, um, courses that you can take for 
getting into law because the logic that's involved, so. 

Do you remember what went into that decision that you wanted to be an attorney? 

I don’t really recall. I think I was just kind of feisty, and I was a debater in high school 
and just always liked ideas and arguing ideas and, um, discussing issues with friends and 
colleagues. 

Where there—was there anyone in your family or anyone you were close to that was an 
attorney? 

My brother became an attorney, but he became an attorney after I decided I wanted to be 
an attorney, not because I decided it, but that was just his career path. But he was not an 
attorney when I made that decision. 

So, any, I guess I'm wondering if there are any role models, or even like celebrity figures 
that you looked up to that were lawyers? 

No. 

No? 

No. You know, I was asked at one point when I was on the Court of Appeals who my 
role models were. And I thought about it, and I said you know, I really didn’t have any. 
Because if I looked at the people, the women on the courts, the appellate courts in North 
Carolina when I became a judge, I had Susie Sharp and Naomi Morris. Both of whom 
were single women, and then there was Allyson Duncan who was married, but with no 
children. And so, I was married with children and a lawyer, and I didn’t feel like I fit in 
any of the roles that those three women had—had paved, so. 


Anybody on any other levels? Um, any politicians or—? 

Not at that time, no. 

Yeah, yeah. Um, anything else about your childhood? You were in Hamlet for the whole, 
like, through high school? 

Through high school, and then I graduated from high school and went to Randolph 
Macon Women's College in Virginia and spent four years there. 

How did you choose that school? 
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Well, at the time, and you won’t remember this - you're too young, there were very few 
co-ed, very few universities and colleges that accepted women. UNC [University of 
North Carolina], for example, did not accept women, although I would not have gone 
there had it accepted women. Um, Davidson didn’t even accept women. We were—it was 
a time when women's colleges were the place that young women went unless you wanted 
to be a nurse or, um, I think if you wanted to be a nurse you could get into UNC-Chapel 
Hill [University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill] your freshman year, first year. So, I 
wanted to go to a woman's college, and I—my sister had gone to Randolph Macon. I had 
spent weekends up there with her and some of her friends, and I loved the campus and 
loved the people there and decided that's where I want to go. I applied early decision and 
was accepted. And at the time, early decision allowed you to apply elsewhere once you 
were accepted. And I told my mother I wanted to apply to Wellesley, but she said that's 
just too far away. So, I ended up at Randolph Macon. 

And how—? 

It was a good choice. 

Okay, that's good, [laughs] How far would that be, like, what was that trip like from 
home to there? 

Probably—three and half or four hours. Driving, which is how we would go. 

And did you and your sister overlap at all? 

Yes. 

Because she was two years older. 

She—she was two years ahead of me, so when she was—when I started, she was a junior. 
I'm not even sure they call it juniors now. They call it third year or maybe—[laughs] I'm 
not sure. 

Yeah. They have new terms. I met someone recently who called it like a rising junior, 
like, he was gonna be a junior the following—I don’t know. But, um, so you overlapped 
for a couple of years. Um, did you have any jobs when you were still in high school? Did 
you have any, like, part time after-school gigs? 

I worked for my father in his furniture business in the afternoons and on Saturdays, when 
I wasn’t playing basketball or doing extracurricular activates. But I did work, yes. 

What was that like? 

Uh, it was challenging. I—we were introducing computers back in the fifties and, mid to 
late fifties, and so it—it was new in terms of learning how to use those machines which 
are nothing like what we have today, of course. Um, my father was very demanding. He 
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had a little sign in the area, the work area of his furniture store, that simply said, "Think." 
So that was pretty hard. I also worked my—in our stable. You know, I would have to 
muck out stalls and do some of the work that kids have to do when they have horses. 

Did you enjoy any of that work or was it just—? 

Well, I didn’t enjoy mucking out the stables [laughs]. 

Well, fair, yeah. Uh-huh. 

But—but it was—it was. I enjoyed it. Urn, I didn't dislike it. I didn't dread doing any of it. 
Urn, it was just something that was a part of my growing up. 

So, you went into Randolph Macon knowing that you—already knowing that you wanted 
to pursue law? 

I went into Randolph Macon with a number of misconceptions. One was that I was going 
to major in history, um, but I did not. I ended up majoring in economics. Urn, but I did go 
in with the idea that I would become a lawyer. That was my aim. 

Mm-hm. Tell me about the—the swap between history and economics. And anything in 
between. 

I—I think I found history very depressing at some point. And I just decided that I wanted 
something that was not as depressing, and it seemed to me that there was a lot of 
memorization as opposed to thinking and figuring things out. So, that was probably part 
of the switch. 

And was it directly from history to economics? 

Yes. 

Nothing in between? 


No. 

Um, and so throughout all that you said—where there any of misconceptions that you 
remember? 

Well, I think that when I went there, um, Randolph Macon at the time was one of top 
women’s college in the country, and I was coming from a very small high school, very 
small town. So, I was—I thought that I would just be a small fish in a large pond. Uh, but 
I did better than I thought I would. I mean, I was president of my senior class and, um, 
was always active in leadership roles when I was on campus. 
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And that was something that kind of surprised you? 

It did—it didn’t—well, I didn’t surprise me in a way, but it did in another way. You see, 
when I grew up, and this is probably true to a great extent today, the leaders in our classes 
in high school were all boys. Girls just did not rise to the level of being president of the 
class, or even vice president. It was always the male members of the class. And so, when 
I got to Randolph Macon the doors opened, and women were accepted and approved of in 
leadership roles. And I hadn't really thought of that when I decided to go to a woman’s 
college, but it was quite an eye-opener and quite a happy experience. 

That's great. Um, anything else about your college career that was memorable? 

Not really. I mean the whole experience was—was a positive one for me. When people 
talk about, oh, I wouldn’t want to spend my teenage years over again, I'm thinking, oh, 
but I would. Because I—those were the days, um, that we were pretty carefree and happy, 
although Vietnam was beginning to cast a shadow on our lives, and so there was that 
concern. But at that time, we were pretty well insulated from it. 

So, what was your next step after you graduated? 

I started at UNC-Chapel Hill in law, and I was one of, I think, five young women in the 
class. I went for a semester, and at the beginning of the second semester I decided that I 
didn’t want to do law. And so, I—I was very naive. I never knew, for example, what a 
mortgage—I didn’t know then what a mortgage was, and here I am taking Real Property 
and trying to understand these concepts that were foreign to me. So, you know, I thought, 
I need a little life experience. And so, I decided that I was just going to drop out, and I 
did. 

Now, my father said he never liked women attorneys, so it was okay with him. My 
mother, however, was disappointed and—but I did promise her that I would go back, at 
some point. Many of the young men in my class were really—you know, law school is not 
fun. If you've heard to the contrary, uh. So, many of the men who really disliked law 
school were, I guess the best way to say it is jealous, that I could drop out and move on 
with my life, and they knew if they dropped out, they would end up in Vietnam. So, it 
was—but it was a good decision on my part, I think, to get some life's experience. 

Do you remember what anybody—how anybody else reacted to you wanting to pursue 
law besides your parents? 

I think my sister was supportive. I'm not—my brother was in Vietnam during part of that 
time. Um, I think my classmates, my friends in college, just kind of accepted it as a 
nonnal progression. 

Any, like, outside pressure or stigma? 
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Well, one of the things that was very interesting to me and disappointing—the head of 
my economics department at Randolph Macon, I approached to get a recommendation 
from him. And you gotta remember this is probably 1965, 1966, and he looked at me and 
he said, “You know, Betsy, you're a fairly attractive young woman." I can't remember the 
exact words. He said, “You're gonna get married. Why do you wanna go to law school?" 
And I was very disappointed in that, and I think—he and I were friends at the end of his 
life, and I never brought that up to because I think he would have been terribly 
embarrassed by his ever having said that. But that's the only real memory I have of—I will 
tell you this though. I did apply to Washington and Lee, to their law school. And I regret 
to this day that I did not save the letter that I got in return. I sent them and asked for an 
application, and the letter that I got in return was basically, we do not accept women at 
our law school at Washington and Lee. And I wish I had kept that letter. 

Yeah [laughs]. 

[laughs] That is history. 

Yeah. Well, I mean, you know, you experienced it, so. It's almost, you know, it'd be nice 
to have the letter, but you have that memory. 

Yeah. 

Do you remember your reaction to getting that? 

You know, in—in today's world we would have been angry and rebelling and maybe even 
filing a lawsuit. But back then it was just standard, you know. I think I just shrugged my 
shoulders and went about my business. 

So, did you—I'm wondering was it not apparent—I mean, I know there were no websites 
that can go on the school’s website. Urn, but was it not apparent that certain schools 
accepted women and others didn’t? Like, how would even know who you could apply to? 

I'm not even—I don’t think that I even thought about it. I knew that Washington and Lee 
was a men’s college, but I really hadn’t, and I knew—I had dated at Washington and Lee 
but they were undergraduates. So, I never had really thought about the law school and 
whether there were women there. Urn, but I found out. 

Yeah, the hard way, I guess. Urn, can - can we talk a little bit about your brother being in 
Vietnam? 

Urn, he was in, um, JAG [Judge Advocate General’s Corps]. And I don’t—he was over 
there for about a year. I remember my father said—and my father was a yellow dog 
Democrat, but my father said that if anything happened to my brother in Vietnam, he was 
gonna kill Lyndon B. Johnson [laughs]. Um, he was so upset by the fact that my brother 
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was put in that position. He—he has never really talked about his time over there. I think 
he was busy writing wills and doing things that lawyers do for soldiers. I do know that at 
one point he wrote home and asked my father to send him a gun. Urn, a pistol, I think, 
and which my father did. I guess those were the days when you could mail things like 
that [laughs] in the US postal service. Urn, he had—he developed malaria when he was 
over there. But he was unharmed, and he came home otherwise safe and sound. 

So, I think that politics are gonna play a role in our conversation. Um, and I’ve never 
heard the tenn yellow dog Democrat. I don't know what yellow dog means. 

It means if—if the Democrat is a yellow dog, we’ll vote for him. 

I'm still not following. 

We are so committed to the Democratic party— 

I see. 

—that you—we can run a yellow dog, and he will get our vote. 

Understood. Understood. Okay, so he’s - 
Welcome to North Carolina. 

Got it, yes. Well, for my sake and anyone listening who might not be familiar. Um, okay, 
so were politics a big part of your conversations growing up? 

My father was the mayor of Hamlet for - for five or six tenns. And so, we were involved 
in local politics and, um, you know, we would go out and ring the bell every time our 
father would win an election. So, we were involved in it at the local level, nothing at the 
state level. 


Mm-hm. So, it was a pretty regular part of your lives, but now something, you know, you 
didn’t go above and beyond to different levels? 

No, no. Not until later. 

Okay, [laughs] Um, okay. Did you have any, um, did you participate at all in terms of 
Vietnam, in terms of how you felt about it, protesting, anti-protesting? 

After I left, um, law school, I got a job in Washington D.C. and went to one anti-Vietnam 
war march, which was huge. I would say though that I was pretty ambivalent about the 
war. I'm not now. And a few years later I was not. But at that time, I was conflicted. I 
wasn’t sure exactly how I felt. But I did attend the anti-Vietnam war. 
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And that—attending that didn’t really sway you one way or the other? Just- 

No, I remember being almost threatened by some people there. When we were out in 
front of the Pentagon, people were saying, You know, you're probably having your 
picture taken and there’ll probably be a file—there’ll be a dossier when this is all over. 
But, that—I was mildly against it. Um, but not—not to the extent that it was—that I lived 
and breathed an anti-Vietnam protest. 

Um, so, sorry, I jumped us ahead a little bit. You dropped out of a law school at UNC- 
Chapel Hill. And so, what did you did to kind of gain your life experience that you were 
looking for? 

I got a job in Washington at the Ozarks Regional Commission where I was a research 
assistant. Um, the Ozarks region you may be aware is Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma, and the commission covered parts of those four states. Um, and I stayed with 
that organization for a couple of years, and then got a job back in North Carolina, here in 
Raleigh with Arnold Zagraw [sp?] Associates, a consulting firm. And we did consulting 
work primarily for the state, in various areas. So, I was gaining some life experiences. I 
was learning how to pay the rent and buy a car and do other things, and um, and then 
after that firm came on hard times, then I moved to Boston, and worked for Applied 
Decision Systems, which is another consulting firm. 

Did, um, was it just the job that brought you to Boston? Or was there another reason that 
- ? 

Well, I had—my college roommate was in Boston, and I had been up there a couple of 
times, and I really liked it, and I just wanted a change of pace. 

Yeah, yeah. I think its kind of, uh, interesting that you went from Hamlet and from -1 
mean, I guess I don't kn ow much about where Randolph Macon is, but I'm assuming it's 
kind of like a smaller community. 

It's in Lynchburg, which is—which is, oh, I guess it's probably 200—250,000 today. I 
might have been smaller back then. It was not a large community. 

And then, you know, kind of going to D.C. and Raleigh and Boston. Those are much 
bigger, yeah. Did you feel kind of that—were you drawn to those bigger cities? 

I wanted to live in larger places. And get a feel for a larger sense of life then you get in a 
small community. So, I was game for it. 

Yeah. And how long were you in Boston? 

I was in Boston for a couple of years. I—one of the interesting things that happened to me 
when I was working for Applied Decisions Systems - we did consulting work in various 
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parts of the country, and one job brought me to North Carolina, to Martin County where 
we were doing a training program for the Office of Economic Opportunity which was 
kind of the forerunner of Civil Rights and helping African American communities and 
minorities get into the mainstream of American life. 


And I was representing Applied Decision Systems and a colleague of mine from the 
Behavioral Sciences Corporation, I think that's what it was called, came down from 
Raleigh, and Percy just happened to be African American. And so, here we are in the late 
sixties in Martin County, Williamston, North Carolina, and we are renting two rooms at 
this hotel, motel, which is also where we have the conference. And the first night, after 
the first day of the conference, Percy and I went out to dinner with an African American 
couple and—and we came back and he went to his room, and I went to mine. And I got on 
the phone with a friend of mine, Sasha Bruce, who is another story of my life, but—and 
Sasha and talked for maybe thirty minutes. And then I got off, and Percy called me from 
next door. And he said, "Have you gotten a call?" And I said, "No. What's going on?" 

And he said, "Well, I've gotten a call. I've been threatened, and I'm leaving. I'm going and 
checking into the Howard Johnson's Motel," or Holiday Inn, or just one of the named 
ones. And I was stubborn at that time, and I said, "There's no way I'm gonna be pushed 
out the motel room I'm in by some threat," which I had not received, primarily I guess 
because I was on the phone. So, Percy as far as I know left. 

I went out the next morning, and I had rented a bright white Chevrolet Impala with red 
interior, and on the front of the windshield was a little sticker that said, and you'll love the 
grammar on this, "Members of the Klu [Ku] Klux Klan is watching you." And so, um, I 
was later able to steam that little tag off of my car. I have it somewhere. I'm not sure 
where. Um, but we called in the SBI [State Bureau of Investigation], and they sent a 
representative over and said, "Well, we know pretty much what the KKK is like in this 
area," and he said, "They have only three or four active members." Meanwhile, we had 
shared some of this experience with our conference members, and you know, they were 
telling us horror stories about, um, the relationship between blacks and whites in Martin 
County. When I left Martin County that Friday at the end of the conference, a large 
African American guy whose name was Ned got in a little VW [Volkswagen] behind me 
with a shotgun, and he drove me to the county line to make sure I got out of Martin 
County safely. 

Wow. 

So, that was one of my experiences with racism in the South. 

Yeah, and then, so that was while you were working for the firm in Boston? Was it— 
when you got back to Boston was it kind of like a shock? Like a culture shock? 

No, the section of the firm I worked with was a pretty small section, and I'm not sure very 
many people knew about what happened. Um, but I think they were all savvy enough to 
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Was it something that, um, would you say that you did—um, I don’t want to ask this in a 
leading way, but I’m wondering if you grew up with a knowledge of racism or 
segregation or if these were things that were more surprising to you in the real world, I 
guess. 

Um, I grew up with an African American maid, and we had an African American who 
groomed our horses. I did not attend high school with—in an integrated facility. It was, 
you know, Brown vs. Board of Education, I guess was 1954, and I graduated—was it ’54? 

It was. 

Whoa. We must have been dragging our feet on that. 


Um, because I graduate from high school in ’62, and we still had not integrated. Now, I 
will say that I never heard the "N" word in my family. And I never will forget how proud 
I was when years later I saw in my father's storefront window a poster for an African 
American woman who was running for, I think, school board. But I will say that there 
were restrooms in my father’s store for blacks, and there were restrooms for whites. There 
was a place that blacks could drink water, and a place that whites could drink water. Um, 
that was just a part of our life. Um, I mean, you look back and are shocked by it, but at 
the time no one seemed to - to care very much about it. I do know that one of our grooms 
who also worked at my father's furniture store went to New York after one of his sons 
died, and he went there to work. And he came back at some point, and he walked into see 
my father and to speak to him, and he walked right over and took a drink out of the white 
water fountain, and no one said anything. He also showed up unannounced at my 
wedding with his tuxedo on [laughs]. 

Wow. 

So, he was - he was kind of like family. 

Yeah, yeah. 

Yeah. 

And how did you react to him showing up to your wedding? Was it great? 

Oh, I was—well, our maid was there, and it was in my home, and I was happy. And I have 
a picture of the four of us, my husband and me and Carrie and John. And he had his 
tuxedo and Carrie was all dressed up, and um, it was like family. 
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So, how long were you in Boston? 

Couple of years. Urn, and I—during which time I met my husband, and we decided to get 
married. And he was—he was military. Um, he was West Point and had been to Vietnam, 
and we met on an airplane flying from Washington to Boston. He grew up in Maine, or— 
he grew up around and about, but he considered Maine his home. And he was flying 
stand-by, and we just happened to sit next to one another on the plane. And so, that was 
the night before Thanksgiving in November of 1970. So, we had this long-distance 
courtship and—because he was stationed at Fort Belvoir - 

Where is that? 

In Virginia. Northern Virginia, yes. 

Um, and then when you decided to get married, were you—by then had you figured out to 
be in the same place geographically? 

No, no. We—we really just—I think after two or three months we had decided we were 
gonna get married. We married within eleven months of meeting and moved to Georgia 
which is where he was stationed. I will say that the night before our wedding we sat 
around my kitchen table and argued about the Vietnam War [laughs]. Um, he taking a 
pro-side and I taking a con-side, and I think my sister was there, and she was with me on 
that, so. So there was contention even in the very beginning about that, but he came 
around. He was also a Republican when I married him, but he is a Democrat now 
[laughs]. 

[laughs] You saw to that. Um, so you—did you then—you both moved to Georgia then? 

Yes. We married in Hamlet and moved to Georgia to Fort Stewart, a little apartment 
outside Hinesville, Georgia. 

Um, and did you have plans to continue your career or were - what was your plan? 

I went down there without having a job because Hinesville, Georgia, before Jimmy 
Carter was president was not very much, nor was Fort Stewart. When Carter became 
president, more resources when into that base. There wasn’t much to do, but I ended up 
teaching seventh grade English in a neighboring community, uh, on an emergency 
certificate, since I, uh, had not taken any education courses, and the students in the 
seventh grade had, um, run off the previous teachers who was fresh and right out of 
undergraduate. 


And so, I went in and taught for a semester. And then I got a job as the head of the 
learning center, um, the Fort Stewart base. And that's where people could come in and 
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work on their GED [General Education Development] or even work on some college 
courses, and I taught a couple of courses there, too. 

What did you think of that work? 

I enjoyed it. I enjoyed working with the people. Sometimes it was frustrating with some 
of the men, um, but I got along pretty well with it and with the staff. 

What is any—what is the type of work that you'd ever seen yourself pursuing? 

Not really. I think I was making the best of the situation. There was not much to do in 
Hinesville, Georgia. And that's probably as close to an intellectual position that I could 
find unless I wanted to commute to Savannah or, um, some other location. 

Did you live on the base? 

No. We lived in an apartment off the base. There weren't very many apartments, but for 
some reason we got one and that's where we lived the time we were there. 

So, did you—how did you find the kind of transition to be like a military spouse? 

I think that's one of the reasons my husband got out of the military was that he had not 
married a military wife. I was probably too outspoken and not enough of a "Yes sir, yes 
sir, three bags full” kind of person. So, um. And nor do I think was my husband, after all 
is said and done. So, when he got out and decided to go back to graduate school, I said, 
"I'm gonna do the same." 

So, was that the next step after Georgia? 

Well, the first step we had a child. 

Mm-hm. That's a step. 

Um, while we were still in the military. And then we—we came back to North Carolina, 
and I resumed my studies at UNC-Chapel Hill, and um, was admitted as a person who 
had left in good standing, so I got back in without having—although I had jumped through 
all the hoops, I found out later that I didn't have to - that I had left in good standing and 
could come back. And my husband went to Duke to, um, what was then called the 
Environmental Management Program there. 

And—and by then he—so he’d been—he’d gotten out? 

He’d gotten out. But he also joined the National Guard. Um, we had to have some way to 
pay our way to graduate school. 

So, you're both in graduate school, and you have a kid? 
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I have a child who was maybe five months at the time that I resumed my law studies. 

So, how did the two of you balance of all that? 

Well, we actually balanced it pretty well. I—when I had first attended law school, I was a 
law student almost 24/7.1 mean, if I wasn’t eating or sleeping, I was studying. And when 
I went back, um, and had a child at home, I would go—I would drive to Chapel Hill, we 
lived in Hillsborough, I would drive to Chapel Hill. I would go to my class, and as soon 
as my classes were over, I would be in my car on the way home, and I did not crack a 
book until my daughter was in bed at night. So, it was—it was more a, um, balanced 
approach to law school. I had, you know—at one point someone asked me, I think it was 
Rob Christensen asked me if had—I was in the class with John Edwards and Elizabeth 
Anania and he asked if I had known them very well, and whether I had done things with 
them after class and this, that, and the other. And I said, "No. I didn’t do things with 
students after class. I got in my car, and I went home because I had a child at home.” And 
he said, "You had the right set of values then." 


And that's the way that I felt like I needed to be. And we did have a woman who came in 
and babysat for Laura while we were in school. Um, and Brian worked pretty hard with 
the National Guard and with studies at Duke. He graduated, of course, before I did. I 
think he had a two-year course, and mine was three. So, I was still in law school when he 
had graduated, and we moved to Durham at that time. And so, he got a job in Raleigh so 
we could kind of split the commute between Chapel Hill and Raleigh. 

Mm-hm. Wow. Um, so going back did you feel like the second time around approaching 
law school, did you feel like you had kind of made the right choice in terms of taking a 
break and getting some life experience? 

Yes. I—law school is in some parts learning how to take tests and learning—being mature 
enough to know that just about everybody in law school is as bright if not brighter than 
you are. They're all top of their class, and you’re competing with people. But I focused, 
and I was able to really hone in on how to be a lawyer and how to look at things like 
lawyers look. And so, it was - it was much easier than when I first started out. 

And how were your—how did your parents react to you going back to law school? 

Well, unfortunately my mother had died about ten months after I got married, actually 
eight months. So, she wasn’t there. My father, um, I think he was proud. He—he still 
hadn’t moved into the twentieth century with women being lawyers, but um, I think he 
was proud of it, of me. 

And what did your sister end up doing in tenns of career? 
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My sister got her Ph.D. in English and was a college professor. She got her Ph.D. at 
TCU, Texas Christian [University] in Texas, Fort Worth. And had taught for a little while 
in Milledgeville, Georgia. She was a Flannery O’Connor fan and became a Flannery 
O'Connor scholar and probably one of the better-known scholars of Flannery O'Connor. I 
don't know if you're familiar with Flannery O'Connor. 

Yeah, I know some of her work. Yeah, yeah. 

And you know, she wrote—published a book about O’Connor and edited the Flannery 
O’Connor bulletin which I understand is the longest—she's no longer editing it, but it's the 
longest continually published quarterly about any writer in the country. 

Wow. 

I—I think I'm right about that. But it's been a very successful publication. So, she had a 
good academic career. 

Yeah. Would you say that you and your siblings stayed relatively close? 

Off and on. Um, I think in growing up my sister and my brother were closer because they 
were, you know, he didn’t want to mess with his baby sister [laughs]. You know, how 
boys and young men are. And they were just closer in age, and my sister would set him 
up with dates at Randolph Macon when he was at Davidson, and so, um. But we've kind 
of bounced around and been friends and not friends and family dynamics, but um, we've 
always gotten along pretty well. 

That's great. Um, so what was next after law school? You were there for three years 
about. 

Yes, graduated in 77, and um, my husband wanted to go to Maine, go back to Maine. 

And it took him awhile to realize that there wasn’t much to be had in Maine. And so 
belatedly I began to look around in North Carolina for jobs, and I ended up, um, clerking 
at the North Carolina Court of Appeals for Gerald Arnold, who was the junior most judge 
on the court at the time. 


I will tell you an interesting, um, part of being a woman law school graduate at the time. I 
interviewed just primarily for the experience of interviewing. I interviewed with one, um, 
New York firm whose father who happened to be, or whose—the partner happened to be 
the father of one of my classmates. And I never will forget his asking me during the 
interview, "If you get this job and move to New York, what's your husband going to do?" 
And I was thinking, New York? There are lots of things that my husband could do in 
New York. And it was—it was very interesting to me. And then I had another interview, 
and I will not even tell you the town. It was a North Carolina community, um, growing 
community, and I interviewed with this guy, and we hit it off immediately, had a great 
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interview, and he invited me to come interview at the firm. And, um, I did. No. He said 
he wanted me to come to the firm and interview, meet all the lawyers, of whom none was 
a woman. And so, a month or so later, I get a letter from him basically saying it was nice 
meeting you, enjoyed talking to you, but we’re not gonna be able to follow up, or words 
to that effect. So, I chatted with a classmate of mine who had also interviewed with that 
firm and wanted very badly to go work with them. And I told him what had had 
happened, and he said, "Betsy, you need to find out - you need to talk to him and find out 
what happened. Because someone may have given you a bad recommendation." So, I 
called him, and asked him what happened. And he said, "Well, I came back to the firm, 
and I sat down with all of the people," it was a small firm, twelve or thirteen attorneys, 
"and one the people said, ‘You know, I really don't think I want to practice law with a 
woman.’" And he said—now that happened a couple months earlier—and he said after that 
this particular person went on a trip, and he came back and he said, “You know, I've been 
thinking that maybe I was too rash in saying we don’t need a woman here. Let's, um, see 
if she'll come down and talk to us." 

So, in my phone conversation he was saying, "Will you come down and talk to us?" And 
so, I went down and talked to them, and it was a pro fonna kind of an interview. Walked 
around and met everybody who was there. I think they took me to the country club for 
lunch, but I could tell they were just going through the steps, and there was nothing there. 
So, after the day was coming to an end, I walked into the guy who was my first contact, 
and I said, "I wanna run a hunch by you." And he said, "I knew you would." [laughs] And 
I said, "It was so and so, wasn’t it?" And he said, "Yes." And it was a head guy in the 
firm. And so, I went back to Raleigh and got the same letter saying, We’re sorry, but, um, 
you know, we're not gonna be able to offer you the position. Interestingly, when I was 
finishing up my clerkship with Gerald Arnold, I got a call from this guy and he said, "We 
want you to come back. We want to talk to you again." And they offered me a job that 
time, but it didn’t work out because this was not New York, and there was nothing for my 
husband in this area. So, it just wasn’t to be. 

Brooks: Yeah, wow. Um, what was your—what type of work was your husband looking for? 

[ 00 : 49 : 52 ] 

McCrodden: Well, he had—I wasn’t really ever sure. He wanted something—he has always been very 

principled about what he will do and what he won’t do. West Point graduates were, at that 
time, probably still are, in high demand when they left the military because they were 
disciplined. They were focused. And, um, he probably could have done anything that he 
wanted to do, but he did not want to do anything that would be environmentally unsound 
or harmful. So, he was always very particular about that. He ended up going to work at 
Research Triangle Institute, where he did consulting and eventually did water resources 
management, um, which satisfied his criterion of doing nothing to harm the enviromnent. 

Brooks: Okay, and so that's what kind of environmental management, like his degree was in 

resources? 
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It was—well it was resources and it was economics and, you know, he would take 
courses on trees. I never will forget he had a professor, and they would go through the 
Duke forest, and they'd have to identify trees either by the bark or the leaf or the—and it 
was I think a pretty broad range of topics that they studied, and he was good at it. 

Yeah, that's neat. Um, so, I know this obviously a question from a person who hasn’t 
studied law, um, was there like a type that law that you were pursuing? Like a certain 
field of law? 

At one point when I was in law school and I was interested in enviromnental law. But I 
was dissuaded from that by the person who taught it there. I'm not sure the grounds for 
that. So, I was learning more toward litigation. I actually ended up more in appellate 
litigation than anything else, um, which I enjoyed, and which really prepare me to be on 
the court, um, when I got on the court. 

Can you explain what that means for us lay people who don’t understand what litigation— 
what that— 

Litigation—trying cases at the trial level. You know, whether you’re a criminal prosecutor 
or defense attorney or civil, um, you know, do civil cases as a plaintiffs attorney or 
defense attorney, um. Appellate work is, and we used to say we grade the papers of the 
trial judges. Everyone in North Carolina has a right to appeal to the Court of Appeals 
from a trial court. And so, we look at the record and review, um, the record and look for 
legal errors - not factual determination, but um, ways in which a trial judge may have 
made a mistake that tarnished the outcome of the trial. 

Mm-hm, okay. Um, so, and so what that something that you got exposed to during your 
clerkship? 

Yes. 

Okay, and that was something that appealed to you. 

Yes. I drafted every opinion that my judge signed when I was there with the exception of 
one, and we disagreed so vehemently about the outcome that he just said, "I'll write it." 
[laughs] So, um— 

Do you that—what that was about? 

It was—it was about a young man - he may have been a university student - whose drug 
conviction had been thrown out because the evidence had been illegally seized and used 
against him at his trial. And the young man was charged again with a drug offense and 
the prosecutor put in the evidence from the initial trial that had been declared illegally 
seized and therefore inadmissible. And I believed that it was inadmissible in the second 
case as well as the first. And, um, my judge disagreed with me. 
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And were there other clerks, uh, working with the same judge? 

No. At that time —at that time, it was one on one. Later years, we had two clerks. 

Okay, so it was really just you and the judge. 

Yes, yes. 

Okay. Urn, and how long did that clerkship last? 

A year. 

Okay, and then what was next? 

What was next? Um, while I was clerking that year, I became pregnant with my—what 
was to be my second child, but I had a miscarriage. And so, by the end of that time I was 
- trying to think -1 was pregnant again. So, after the clerkship I, um, took some time off 
to have my second child, and to be with my first some. And then, I went to work for 
Susan Lewis in Chapel Hill who was a professor at UNC-Chapel Hill when I was there. 
And I worked for her for a while. And basically, I was in private practice. Nothing that 
was terribly outstanding in any way. At some point I left Susan. I had a practice in 
Durham, and then Naomi Morris became Chief Judge at the Court of Appeals, and she 
called me up and asked me to apply to be on the staff of the court. 

Naomi Morris used to get really irritated with me when I was clerking because if Gerald 
Arnold was on a panel with her, she would be the senior most judge, and she would have 
all the exhibits. So, I would have to go to her office to get the exhibits, and she would 
look at me, and she would say, "Why are you working on this case? We’re not hearing 
this for another two weeks." So, I kinda had a reputation for being way ahead of the 
curve, you know, way ahead of everybody in terms of putting out draft opinions. And she 
knew that, and she wanted me back. And Gerald Arnold was a good judge to work for 
because as long as you were doing your work, he didn’t look over your shoulder or check 
to see if you were there a minute late in a day or whatever. If you had a good work ethic, 
he let you alone. 

Um, so, when Naomi Morris called, did you apply to be on the staff? 

Yeah. So, I went over, and I met with the staff. I met with—Sammy Kirby was head of it 
at that point, and there were four or five other people on the staff. I almost said women, 
and I think they all were women at the time. And so, I sat down with Sammy Kirby and 
talked to him about it, and he said—he said, "I'm probably going to be leaving here soon, 
and if I am, you will be next in line." So, I think Naomi Morris had already told him that 
she wanted me and that I would be in line to be the head of the staff. And that—and that 
happened. 
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Yeah, yeah. How did you feel about that? 

Well, I was—I was flattered and honored and, um, I knew I could do that work and so I 
did it. 

Um, how—tell me a little bit about at that point in time how you and your family were 
balancing everything that there is to your career and family life and all that? 

We had Laura—even when I was in law school, she was in a daycare center at some point. 
And so she was in daycare at, um—while I was clerking, and Sarah, I think, we took to a 
little play group in Durham, um, until she got old enough to go to a daycare. 


And, um, they were very happy. We went to daycares were, um, there was federal 
funding. And so, it was—there were diverse groups of children. In fact, the first time we 
put Laura, the older child, in daycare we went Binkley Baptist Church in Chapel Hill, and 
you may not be familiar with Binkley Baptist Church, but it's a fairly liberal Baptist 
church. I realize that may be an oxymoron to certain people but, um. And we interviewed 
with the head of the daycare who was a white woman, very nice. We liked her. But we 
hesitated because everybody in the daycare, all the children, were African American. And 
all the staff, hands-on staff, were African American. But when we interviewed with the 
director, my husband and I said. This is the place where we want her to be. So, she ended 
up going to, uh, and African American, basically a hundred percent African American 
group of children. And, um, but she had a good experience there. 

Yeah. Why did you hesitate at first? 

Well, because it was all African American. No—no white children at all. And we thought 
there—we wanted more diversity. But then we decided that we liked what we saw, and, 
um, and that Laura could—would flourish there. 

So, I remember you saying that, um, in terms of role models, um, you said Naomi Morris 
was married but— 

No, no. She was not married. 

She was not married. So, there were judges who were married without kids, and there 
were judges who were not married. Nobody was in the position of being married and 
having children. 

The only—the only women judges on the appellate courts in North Carolina before I got 
on there were Susie Sharp, unmarried, although she had her other scandalous life we 
found out after her death. Um, Naomi Morris, unmarried. And, um, Allyson Duncan who 
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was married, but as I understand it had no children. She's now on the Fourth Circuit, uh, 
Federal Court of Appeals. 
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Okay. So, I'm just wondering if there was conversation between you and anybody that 
you worked with in tenns of, how are you going to handle this, you know? How are you 
going to move up in your career, married and with kids? 

Well, I remember one of the women who worked with me on the staff at the court when I 
was appointed to the court as a judge said to me, "We finally have a real woman on the 
court." Meaning, not only someone who was married but someone who had children. So, 

I hadn’t really thought about that at the time, but I—I can really, um, focus and multitask 
as most women can. So, I was able to take care of my daughters and, um, you know, the 
hardest time actually was not on the court, but practicing law. And I—after I left the staff, 

I became a deputy commissioner at the Industrial Commission, which caused me to travel 
one month, excuse me, one week out of each month. And when I would leave town on 
Sunday or Monday, there would be a notebook of what foods you were having on what 
day, who the babysitters were gonna be in the afternoon, what activities the girls had to 
go to, the whole—it was day by day. And so, when I left home, everything was taken care 
of. I could compartmentalize and just—and then when I left, I knew, everybody knew 
what they were doing and whose gonna be there to take care of them, and we always had 
sitters. We had some sitters from Peace College and from Meredith. They were always 
there when my children got home from school. I always wanted that house open and 
someone there when they got off the bus. So, um, they were well taken care of. 


And did your daughters understand, uh, why you were gone when you had to be away 
from home? 

I think they did, and I think that's why neither one of them ever wanted to be a lawyer. 
They—I think they did, probably the older one more so than the younger one, simply 
because of the age. 

Yeah. Um, and what kind of work did you do when you were working with the Industrial 
Commission? 

We heard worker's comp cases. And, um, you know, they would hold sessions in just 
about every county in the state, so we had to rotate around, and jockey for the best place 
we might want to be holding court, um, as opposed to, you know, some small place in the 
middle of nowhere. So, that went on for a while, and then I was hired by a law firm that 
did worker's comp, defense work, and I stayed with them for a year. And that's—that's 
when I began to realize that my practice was interfering with family responsibilities. And 
it was one night about eleven o'clock when I was still in my office, and I thought, you 
know, This is not where I'm supposed to be. So, I took some time off at that point to 
decide what I wanted to do, and um, then I became a lawyer at, um—in the Attorney 
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General's office doing primarily appellate work, handling death penalty cases for the 
state, and um, other cases as well. 
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And was that something—did that make your work-life balance better? Is that why you 
choose to do that work? 

Yes, yes. You know, appellate work is pretty predictable. It's not like trial work where the 
judge may call you in and say, "We're gonna try your case tomorrow." Or, um, we're 
gonna run over after, you know—we want to finish this testimony, so we’re gonna go over 
six o'clock or whatever. Um, it's—the days are pretty well laid out in the appellate courts. 
You know that you've got a thirty-minute argument. The other side has thirty minutes. 
You have some time. You can reserve time for rebuttal, but then after a while you sit 
down and it's over. So, it's very, um, compact and predictable. 

Mm-hm. Yeah, that structure helps. Um, what—how did you feel about working on those 
cases, um, especially the death penalty cases? 

I—I really didn't [pause] feel much of anything about it until later in my career after I got 
off of the court and began to represent men on death row. And then I realized how easy it 
was to write a brief for the State, and how hard it was to write a brief for the defendant. 
And, um, because the law, in my mind, pretty much favors the State. And so, it was very 
easy to get precedents that would support the argument I was making. But, when you're 
on the other side, you had to be much more creative and dig deeper and hope to find 
something that would—would distinguish your case from previous cases that, um, would 
go against you. 

So, you worked for the State Attorney General, you said? 

Yes. 

Um, how long did you do that work? 

I did that for -1 did the appellate work for a year or two. Then I got promoted and went to 
another section where I handled Medicaid and food stamps and, um, represented the state 
in several federal cases, one in particular that still gnaws at me, but, um. 


Can you talk about it? 

Well, it's a case that's finally been dismissed, but it—it actually started before I graduated 
from law school, I thi nk . And it was a case brought by Legal Services against the State 
for the failure of the counties to process Medicaid and food stamp applications in a timely 
fashion. And all of this is laid out in federal regulations about how much time you have 
and this, that, and the other. And I got assigned that case, and I never will forget going to 
a meeting with the directors of the county departments of Social Services. And it was just 
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as Hugo was about to hit North Carolina, the hurricane. And so, they were having to - it 
was a conference in Raleigh - and they were having to cut their conference short so these 
directors could get back to their counties and take care any needs they might have based 
upon the devastation of Hugo. So, they were hurrying things up, and they wanted me to 
talk about the case which had just been reopened because some of the counties were not 
processing their applications in a timely fashion. 

And so, I explained to the directors exactly what the motion was to reopen the case, and 
someone spoke up at that time and said, "Well, Betsy, what can we do to help you with 
this case?" And I looked at him, and I said, "You can go back to your counties and 
process these applications in a timely fashion." Well, you would have thought that I had 
said some expletive, deleted thing because the state people jumped up immediately and 
took over the microphone. I don’t know what they said to smooth it over. Some of the 
hands-on people later said, “Thank you for saying that. That needed to be said.” But they 
didn’t want to hear it. So, I was very unpopular among the county directors of Social 
Services because there was nothing I could do about the law. The only thing that we 
could work with were the facts, and they had control of the facts. 

Right. And that case kept going even— 

It kept going, even after I left and, um. And when I left, I was not only doing that case, 
but I was handling personnel cases by myself. And when I left the Attorney General’s 
office, they gave that federal case to two attorneys, and they gave my personnel cases to 
another attorney. And these were cases that I was handling all by myself when I was in— 
when I was in the AG's office. AG's office was the only time that I worked two New 
Year's Days in a row. 

Wow. Oof. 

Yeah. So, it was pretty demanding. 

Yeah, but you left your previous job trying to find something that was less demanding. 

Yeah, but—but in doing the appellate work I was okay. It’s when I switched and got a 
promotion to this new section of the AG's office that things started falling apart, you 
know, in terms of my structure. 

Yeah. And so what was next? What was after you left that section? 

I started my own practice, and um, at some point in 1992 I got involved in Jim Hunt's 
campaign. And I also got a call from Gerald Arnold who by that time was the Chief 
Judge on the North Carolina Court of Appeals. And there was only one woman on the 
court, you know, I have to back up and say that there were three women, four women, 
who preceded me. Sarah Parker was the woman on the court, also unmarried, so. So-so 
my role models still didn't exist. 
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Sure, yeah. 


And Gerald called me, and he said, "Betsy." He said, "Sarah Parker's running for the 
Supreme Court in November, and if she wins, we’re not gonna have a woman on this 
court. And if Jim Hunt wins, he's probably going to appoint a woman for the court, and 
you need to be in position to get that appointment." And that's what I did. I got involved 
in his campaign, and made friends with most of his staffers -1 worked really hard on it. 
And after the election most of his staff supported me, and I got the appointment. 

On the Court of Appeals? 


Mm-hm. 


Wow. Was that something that you think—had it occurred to you that that might be 
something you might wanna do before you got that call? 

You know, I don't think I had really thought about it. I don’t think that that was my 
overriding ambition to be an appellate judge, or to be any kind of judge. I probably had 
not focused on that because I was doing other things. I was rearing a family. I was very 
involved in civic activities, League of Women Voters, um, coaching my younger 
daughter’s soccer team, PTA [Parent Teacher Association]. And so, I was probably kind 
of in a holding pattern until my children got old enough to be on their own. So, this kind 
of, you know—someone turned a lightbulb on, and so. 

And I was—I think I was a good judge. My husband always said that I was cut out to be 
an appellate judge. I never filled a case that I had either not written myself or rewritten, 
which is unlike most judges on the court. Um. I looked at all the cases that I was to 
concur or dissent from very carefully. I always questioned whether once I've reached a 
decision in a case whether there was something, some prejudice of mine that led me to 
the conclusion that I had reached. I went through that test in just about every case. Is 
there something I'm missing? Is there something that's causing me to go left instead right 
or right instead of left? And, um, and I was a good writer, I think. So, I think I was a good 
judge. I was a hard-working judge. I was probably there first thing in the morning and 
last one to leave at night. 

And then the election of 1994 came, and that was—that was a very hard year. I had three 
state-wide elections. I—I was challenged by two democrats in the primary, and one was a 
woman and one was a man, and the man won, the two women split. And I called for a 
run-off, and I won the run-off, so that was two. And then I had the election in the fall 
against the Republican. Which, as you may recall or may not, you're too young, 1994 was 
the Newt Gingrich year, the year of Republicans. And every Democrat on the court was 
wiped out. I think the only—even David Price was wiped out. He was defeated. I think the 
only Democrat that I recall was reelected was Colon Willoughby who was the Wake 
County District Attorney. So, we all were washed away. 
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Hm-mm. 


And so, were you appointed the first time around to fill a seat? 

Yes, yes. Appointed by Jim Hunt. 

Alright, and then you had to run for your seat— 

You have to run in the next general election to keep the seat. 

Gotcha, okay. And now, this might be my own naivete in tenns North Carolina, but just 
generally how the elections work. But for—for positions on courts I didn’t realize that 
people ran with a party. 


We did then. 

Okay. 

And I think we do again. I think North Carolina does again. But for awhile, it went non¬ 
partisan which actually was—is just—it doesn't happen. Because the Democrats know who 
the Democrats are and the Republicans know the Republicans are, and they get the work 
out. And even though there might not be a D or an R behind your name, people know. 

Yeah. So similar—you could say similar to the Supreme Court in that most of us know 
who the liberal judges and conservative judges, although they don't, like, declare. 

Right. 

Urn, but I guess, and they're also appointed, so. Um, yeah. So, you said your husband said 
you're cut out to an appellate judge. Can you talk a little bit more about that? Like, 
obviously, you're a very hard worker, but what made you really fit into the role well? 

I think it was probably my dedication to really analyzing the arguments, being prepared 
to hear the oral arguments when we had them, and we didn’t have them in all cases. We 
would just decide based on our reading of the briefs. Um. And you know, my ability to 
cut to—to cut to the chase in my opinions and you know, get rid of the—separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

Um, and then how did you feel when you lost that election in '94? 
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Miserable. I mean, it was—it was hard. I was way behind in my work because of—because 
of my work ethic and my refusal to sign off on cases that I had not personally vetted or 
reviewed or written. Urn, there was one case during the heat of my campaign. Urn, you 
gotta realize these are state-wide campaigns, and every county wants you to be in their 
county whenever other county wants you to be—and it's very hard, especially forjudges. 
So, I was being tom left and right and around and about. I did run a good campaign. 
Everybody said it was good. It just was the wrong year. 

But I was on a panel with two of my colleagues and a case came up that - and you're 
gonna ask me the specifics and I won’t remember those specifics, but it was a civil case - 
and I looked at it—it was not mine to write. But it came to my desk and both of the other 
two judges had—one had written it and the other had concurred, and I looked at it and I 
said, "You know, there's something wrong about this. This isn’t right." Well, a couple of 
weeks later, I was hearing some grumbling from my clerks -1 had—we had two at that 
point - that the judge who wrote the opinion wanted to kn ow where, where’s the opinion. 
Why hasn't Betsy signed off on the opinion? Blah blah blah, so. And I just thought, I 
don’t have time right now to really look at this and see if I want to concur or dissent, and 
so it sat there for a while. And then the Chief Judge came to see me, and he said, "Betsy, 
have you got an opinion of so and so?" I won’t name the judge. And I said, "Yes." And he 
said, "Get it out. Don’t even read it. Sign it and get it back to him." Now, the case wasn't 
that old. It—I think we had had oral arguments on it like two or three weeks earlier, so 
that wasn’t an inordinate amount of time, but for some reason they wanted that case to 
come out. So, when he left my office, I turned my chair to my computer, and I wrote a 
dissent. And I gave it to my clerks, and I said, "Find the precedents that will support my 
arguments in this." And they did, and it came back, and I looked at it. I said, "Okay, send 
it back to the judge." 


And apparently the two judges who were concurring in it got together, and they talked 
about it - that they let it rip the way it was. And, um, about a year later, after I was off the 
court, a friend of mine, in fact he was my campaign manager, called me up and he said, 
"Betsy." You know, every case—every Court of Appeals case in which there is a dissent 
automatically goes to the Supreme Court, and they review it. So, this has gone to the 
Supreme Court, and my friend Martin called me up and he said, "Betsy. I thought you 
might like to know that the Supreme Court has reversed the Court of Appeals opinion, 
and even though it's much longer than your dissent, it follows your reasoning exactly." 
And that made me feel good. 

Mm-hm. Wow. 

See, I was—even then I was - someone once said that when Gerald Arnold encouraged me 
to go to court, he was looking for a clone. And there were several instances where the 
judges on the court knew that I was not going to be, and that was one of them. 
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Hm. Wow. Did—well, no, that’s not a—so, after you lost how did you kind of cope with 
that? I mean, you said it was miserable. Did you— 

Well, you know it was not only miserable but normally people leave the court of their 
volition and they have something lined up that they want to do. Or if they lose, they go 
back to their old law Finn or, you know, are picked up. Not only was I not choosing to 
leave, but when I was basically told by the voters to leave, there was no firm to go back 
to and—and there were no people wanting, um, someone whose expertise was appellate 
work. Um, a lot of people, a lot of attorneys are disparaging about appellate work. I 
interviewed one time with a law firm while I was still on the staff of the court, and um, I 
knew when I interviewed that I had on my desk at the court a case that they had found, 
that that particular firm had found at the court, that I was gonna recommend be dismissed 
for failure to follow the rules of appellate procedure. And during this interview, which 
had been set up before I knew I had this case, um, they were pretty much disparaging 
about appellate work, and I'm sitting there thinking, Oh, you should respect it more than 
you do. Because I knew what was coming. 

Why is that? Why do people tend to look down on that work? 

Well, it's a more cerebral exercise than trial work where you, you know, you sometimes 
fly by the seat of your pants. You go by instinct. You go by—you have to react 
immediately to something that's going on whether you're objecting or trying to counter 
some argument. But with appellate work, it's more thoughtful. You can think out your 
argument. You can—and a lot of people don’t like that. They don’t like to write. And many 
of them can’t write. When I was on the staff, I had a case that - actually I wasn’t on the 
staff, I was at the Attorney General's office -1 had a death penalty case in which the 
appellate attorney had argued like two hundred some odd arguments. And I had to 
respond to this, and many were overlapping. Many were reference areas that weren't 
correct, and I had to go through basically and straighten out his brief so that the appellate 
court could—the Supreme Court could understand what he was arguing and where his 
objections were. And one of the Supreme Court justices came up to me after oral 
arguments, and he said, "Thank you for straightening out that appellate attorney's 
argument.” Because it was just all over the place. Writing is a lost art. 


[laughs] Um, so was that the type of—were you hoping to go back into appellate work as 
soon as you lost reelection? 

I wasn’t at the time. Um, I started a mediation practice. Mediation and arbitration. I did 
fairly well with that, and then, um, probably one of my biggest mistakes in my career was 
in 2004. There was an opening on the Supreme Court, and I decided I was gonna run for 
the Supreme Court, and I thought I had a pretty good chance because all of the men who 
had filed—all of the people who had filed were men. And so, I went in filed at the 
eleventh hour, but someone filed after me at 11:01 - another woman. And if—probably if 
she had not filed, and no one knew her, um, I might have had a better chance of winning 
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that race. And that was nonpartisan race, but everybody knew, um, who the Republicans 
were and who the Democrats were. And the parties had put out the word on which 
candidate—which horse they wanted the ra nk and file to support. And I was not—I was not 
the Democrat's choice, so. 

Um, do you think—so do you think the fact that there was another woman running, did 
that split votes? 

Yes, it split the vote. 

Okay. Okay. Uh, well you said it was a mistake, but I mean would you have done it 
differently? 

I probably would not have done it. 

Knowing that there was gonna be another woman running? 

Yes. Um, my ex-sister-in-law told me that she had talked to an attorney in Smithfield, 
and he had told her -1 think he supported me - he said, "Betsy is the most qualified 
candidate all of the candidates, but she's not going to win." Because I think the 
Democrats had gotten the word out that they wanted someone else, so. So, it was a—it 
was a vain act, you know [laughs]. 

So, you know, then I went back and resumed my mediation practice and then I retired. 

But during all that—during the time I was doing the mediation practice, I did start the—I 
got the North Carolina Center for Women and Public Service started as a member of the 
Women’s Forum of North Carolina. I, um, I talked the leadership into putting together an 
organization that would recruit and train women to run for public office whether it's a 
board, a commission, whatever. Because I felt number one women don’t volunteer or run 
for things for which they don't think they’re qualified. And they're the last ones to 
volunteer to raise their hands and volunteer. You have to ask women to do things. And 
number two in many cases women are not qualified as are men not qualified to hold 
office. And so, I thought this would be a good way to get women to think about it and to 
give them enough training to get the confidence to run or to seek an appointment on a 
board or a commission, whether it's statewide or local or whatever. And so, that was the 
idea behind it. And I wanted it to be rigorous because I wanted women when they walked 
into a board meeting, I wanted them to know how to read a budget, and not be 
floundering and embarrassing other women by their inability to do what needed to be 
done on a board or commission. And—and so, there were three or four women on the 
Women's Forum who fell in line and were very helpful. 


Um, Penny Demetriades of Greensboro, I think, was President at the time, and she was 
very good, and supportive. And then I—then we went to—well, I went first of all to Peace 
College and talked to Laura Bingham, President, about the idea of doing this. And I also 
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talked to the President of Meredith whose name I have forgotten. But we decided to go 
with Peace, and it became a partnership with Peace and the Women's Forum of North 
Carolina. And we ran that for several sessions. I can’t remember how many. Becky 
Brownlee was very instrumental in that. David McLennan was a professor at Peace who 
was active in putting together the program and making sure that, um, was good. And, um, 
I got that started and after a while I decided—I can't remember the tenn that you use, but 
sometimes when someone founds something, you have—you need to move on. You need 
to let other people take it over. And so, at some point I stepped aside and said, you know, 
this is viable know. Go with it. 

I was very disappointed to learn that in 2013 the North Carolina Center for Women in 
Public Service had merged with the Institute of Political Leadership in North Carolina. 
Which was kind of a co-ed institution. I wanted the North Carolina Center to be devoted 
solely to women, and—[phone noise] 

That’s okay. 

I’m afraid it might get worse or someone will call. Um so, what's it's doing right now I'm 
not sure, since I've been out of the state for a while. Um, and you know, Peace College 
went co-ed. David McLennan left and went to Meredith. He was very much a women's 
advocate. Um, so you know that was disappointing to me. But— 

So—oh, sorry. Go ahead. 

But you can’t assure that things you start are gonna stay forever. 

Mm-hm. So, um, was the general idea behind it, um, to work with women from Peace 
College? Or was Peace College just a partner in activities and— 

There were just a partner. They were just a partner, and they provided the venue, but we 
had women coming in from all over North Carolina to take the course. And to, um, to go 
out and try to get on a board or commission or to become politically active. 

And when you were—when it was all getting started, um, what were some of the tools that 
you were using to try to recruit women to come participate? 

I think we would, uh—we developed a little seminar called, "Women at the Table," which 
we held in various parts across the state. And there we would meet with women in those 
particular regions and have a day-long session which would kind of act as, we would 
hope, a tease to get them to come to the week-long session. 

And what were some the things that you found were effective in terms of actually getting 
them involved and kind of hooking them in? 

I would be hard pressed to say it was. I think—I think we touched a hunger. We found a 
hunger there that didn't need much encouragement. They just needed a way to find a way 
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to get there. And people were enthusiastic, and it was diverse, both politically, it was not 
a Democratic or a Republican, it was nonpartisan. Uh, it was diverse racially. Urn, it 
started out very well. 

Do you remember, um, if there was like a specific moment that like, an “ah ha” moment, 
were you realized that this is something you wanted to pursue? Or kind of how did you— 


This was something that I had been mulling over for years - the need to get women out 
there. Because women just don't get out there by themselves without—most women. 

There are exceptions to the rule. But the rule is that women don't get out there. They don't 
want to get muddied by politics. That certainly is changing a lot. Thank goodness. But 
back in the '90s and early 2000 years, it was not the norm. 

And did you—you've mentioned a few different stories. Um, but I’m wondering if you 
faced backlash kind of later in your career and when you're establishing the Center, just 
in terms of you know, you're a woman, you should sit down. Um, you know, that type of, 
stop making it about women type of things. 

I’ve—I've heard some hints of that. Um, as all women have, but nothing directed at me. I 
dare them. 

Mm-hm. [laughs] Yeah, um. Yeah, so kind of making space for women who might not 
have thought about politics. Women who are younger and just kind making them realize 
that, oh, it is a possibility. Um, that's really neat. Um, and then, can we talk a little bit 
about your work with League of Women Voters? And what you've done with them? 

Um, I was President of the Wake County League of Women Voters, um, up until -1 had 
to resign when I started going after the Court of Appeals position because that was in a 
conflict. But, the League of Women Voters, if you're not familiar with it, the League of 
Women Voters is the most [pause] ethical and responsible political organization there is. 
They don’t take a position until they've studied it, which is sometimes frustrating, because 
you, you know, you want immediate action and you don’t have time to study. They are 
nonpartisan. I don’t know if your work on this project you have heard the name Martha 
McKay. Martha McKay said that the League of Women Voters was a wonderful 
organization, but it held on to its women too long. It didn’t set them free to run for 
political office. They were too into the job of overseeing our democracy, of going to 
observe boards and commissions in action. And she thought the League ought to let 
women go. Let them fly. Let them become leaders in the political world. 

Would you—how do you feel about that? 

I agree. Now there's some women who simply would not be cut out for politics, in the 
rough and tumble of it. But there are women in the League of Women Voters who should 
have considered public service, getting out and, um, joining the fray so to speak. As 
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opposed to being on the outside and observing and commenting. I think the League has 
become a little more active in some of its doings. When I was on the State board of the 
League, we were going through Gerry—going through redistricting in must have been 
2000, and it turns out that we had—no it was 1990. The League had a more sophisticated 
computer model in terms of figuring out how to draw districts than the State did. And um, 
you know, we developed certain criteria that would make a district a meaningful district. 
And we would put that together, but unfortunately it would not guarantee the incumbents 
that they would remain in office, and so it was resisted by the legislature. 

Wow. Um, anything else about the League of Women Voters and your work with them? 

No, we celebrated our fortieth anniversary of the Wake County League, but other than 
that, I mean, we did the usual things that the League does, and you know, the League 
doesn’t do anything really that's news breaking. They just plod along and watch and 
report and try to make a difference. 

And were you involved at all, um, or did any of your work get you involved in the Equal 
Rights Amendment? 

Not really. Um, I—I think—I went on some marches but I think I was tied up at that—when 
it was hitting North Carolina I was tied up with, um, children and career. 

And that was the sixties, I believe? Or the seventies? 

No, I think it would have been the seventies. 

Okay. 

Late seventies. 

Yeah, that sounds right. Okay. Urn- 

Course, you know, North Carolina didn’t ratify the women’s right to vote until the fifties 
or some time. I mean, so it—late. 

Oh, a little late [laughs]. 

Lately, [laughs] A day late and a dollar short. 

Yeah, yeah. Um, so you retired in 2007? 

Pretty much, yes. 

Okay, um, just based on your resume here. Um, what was behind the decision to retire? I 
know you're still very active, but in terms of your practice. 
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I—I just decided that I was ready to retire. I had as, not only did I do mediation and 
arbitration as a private person, but I was—I did five, uh, appeals for death row inmates. 
And I just decided that it was time to step aside, and let younger people fill the void. So, 
and I had other things I wanted to do. 

Um, in terms of letting other people, younger folks step in, um, did you find yourself in a 
position to be a mentor at any point in your career? 

I would say to some extent I mentored my clerks, um, of whom I had four. Some more 
successfully than others, but, um. And I guess the last set I didn't see very much because 
they were—I was campaigning all the time. And I—I did have one NC State [North 
Carolina State University] student who worked for me when I was in private practice that 
I tried to mentor. I think she ended up going to law school at NYU [New York 
University], Um, none that I can directly point to, but I did—I think I did have influence 
on a number of people that I taught when I taught at Peace and at NC State. 

Yeah. Do you remember any type of, um, kind of practical knowledge that you tried to 
impart on them aside from the kind of more educational, academic information? 

Practical. I don’t think that I ever advised them in any way. I think that probably I was 
more of an example than I was of a lecturer or, uh, Here's what you want to do type of 
person. 

Yeah, so they would see how you worked, and that would be more of something to aspire 
to. Um, and— 


Maybe I should have don't more lecturing, but. 


I think everybody comes at it in different ways. 

Yeah. 

Um, and everybody who has, like, has or needs a mentor, has different needs and 
different ways of kind of like taking in that infonnation. Um, so maybe you've mentored 
many people that you wouldn’t even know. 

Don't even know. 

Um, yeah, it's hard. It's not like a formal—I mean, I think there are some people and there 
are some fields where it's a very fonnal like, you are my mentee and um, but that's not 
always the case. 

I—I do know that I was a pretty hard taskmaster when I taught. Um, I think that between 
the time I graduated from undergraduate and the time that I taught there had been such a 
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I did have one student whom I taught at Peace College who came up to me one night after 
I was finished—I had finished teaching a class at NC State. And we were crossing the 
crosswalk on Hillsborough Street, and she—she said, "Judge McCrodden?" I said, "Yes?" 
And she said, and she reintroduced herself, she said, "You taught me at Peace College." 
And I thought, Uh oh. And she said, "I did not realize until I got to State how much you 
had done for me, and how valuable being your class was.” And she said, "You know, I 
told my mother that." Her mother was a teacher. She said, "I told my mother that a little 
while back, and she said, "If you ever see Judge McCrodden, you need to tell her that." 
Um, and I’ve had other similar statements by students who have said but for your class I 
never would have gotten through law school. So, um, so I guess in a way I helped some 
people. 

[laughs] Um, and so you said not only did you kind of want to make for new folks, but 
also you had other work you wanted to do. So, what's the other work that you've been 
involved with, um, since you retired from practice. 

Well, I was the founding member of the Sunflower Initiative which you mentioned 
earlier. Um, I don’t know if you're familiar with that, are you? 

I mean, only because I looked it up, um, because we were meeting. Um, but if you can 
talk a little bit about it and what it is. 

Okay. Um, as I mentioned earlier, I graduated from Randolph Macon Women's College, 
which made, in my mind, the unfortunate decision in 2006 to go co-ed. Much to our 
chagrin. And it made some other decisions about which many people were unhappy. At 
some point, after being disgruntled for a while and protesting for a while, a few of us 
decided that we wanted to do something positive, and we wanted to support women's 
colleges. And so, we started the Sunflower Initiative, and I was the first president, and 
I'm still the president [laughs]. And we, um, raise money and support women attending 
women’s colleges. We have—we have two women who have already graduated. One from 
Wesleyan in Georgia and one from—actually three. One from Spellman and one from 
Wesleyan. We have another one graduating from Wellesley this year. We have one at 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, and Barnard. Uh, Bryn Mawr is incoming. She’s our 
latest recipient, and she's from Hanoi, Vietnam. It's a $10,000 a year scholarship. It's very 
competitive, and it's renewable as long as the student shows satisfactory academic 
progress, and they do for the most part. 

And it's really our belief that there is a role for women's colleges, and we want to 
encourage as many young women as we can to apply and consider women’s colleges. It’s 
where - as Hillary Clinton said about Wellesley - we ran the college. The women ran the 
college, and that's what we did at Randolph Macon. We ran the college. We were student 
government president, class presidents, you name it, the school newspaper, we did it. So, 
we want to continue that as long as we can. And um, I think our scholarship helps. 
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So, this is actually a thread that I've noticed in my interviews, um, to date is a lot of the 
women I've talked to have experienced single-sex education on some level. Um, and I 
myself went to an all-girls high school. And I still am not entirely sure how it shaped me. 
Like, I know it did, but it's—I kind of grapple with the pros and cons. So, as someone who 
obviously feels so strongly about, uh, women's-only colleges, do you—is there an 
argument against women's only colleges? And how do you deal with that? Does that 
make sense? 

I think that some people argue that going to a women's college is not natural in the sense 
that when you get into the real world, there’re gonna be men there with whom you're 
gonna have to compete or with whom you work and collaborate. Uh, there’s plenty of 
time for that after college. And I think—to me that's the only argument that comes to mind 
about women’s colleges. And it does not come close to outweighing the advantages of 
women’s colleges. I remember talking to father here in Raleigh trying to encourage him 
to get his daughters to look at women's colleges, and he was skeptical but when they did 
the college tour, he went to a college -1 won't name it, a women's college - and I guess it 
was a prospective students' weekend, and he said at some point all the prospective 
students and their parents gathered in a room so the Admissions Director could talk to 
them. The Admissions Director was a man. And my friend was the only father in the 
group, and he came back to me after that trip and he said, "I get it." He said, "That 
Admissions Director talked directly to me the entire time that he was talking to the 
prospective students, all women and their mothers." 

And all of the sudden he realized that—that there is a bias that is probably more subtle in a 
classroom, but it's a bias that, um, favors boys and young men. Boys and young men are 
more likely—for the same reason that women don't volunteer, women don't blurt out 
answers to questions or raise their hands in class as quickly as men do because, you 
know, men have this false sense of superiority and knowledge and which is not always 
based on fact. But they'll—they'll take over a classroom. 

And that reminded me when I was on the court, I would always have an end seat because 
I was the junior most judge on the court, at the time. And the presiding judge would be in 
the middle, and so, I would be the only woman sitting on the panel. And very often no 
attorney would look at me. They would argue to the chief judge or the presiding judge or 
the male judge on the other end, until I ask a question. And then all of the sudden I came 
to life. 


Same thing about walking down Fayetteville Street. It was a mall at the time, and we 
would, you know—four or five judges would go to lunch, and I was invisible. But I went 
to a women's college, and so it didn’t bother me that much. But I think—I think in a way 
going to a women's college helps you work with women better. Um. And you're not as 
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catty with one another. You learn to respect one another. You're not competing for the 
same man, that's you know, that you might be if you’re on a co-ed campus. So, there are 
many advantages to it not just the leadership possibilities. 

Mm-hm. Did you daughters go to single-sex schools? 

Yes. One went to Agnes Scott and the other one went to Smith. I used to tell people when 
I wanted them to look at Randolph Macon, I'm glad now they didn’t. But I used to say I 
lost the battle, but I won the war. And they had very good experiences. 

And what career paths have they followed? 

Well, as I said they didn’t want to do—they did not want to do law. 

Right. 

Urn, my older daughter, um, is married now to a pathologist and works with children. 

Urn, she at one point was the Director of the Girls' Club here in Raleigh and actually was 
Executive Director of one in Walton County, Georgia. So, she's always enjoyed working 
with children. And my younger daughter is my creative daughter, who just has kind of 
her own world of existence. She, uh, went to Smith, and then went to New York and got 
into fashion even though she had no experience or no training in it, and worked there 
until the bottom fell out of the economy in '08 and came back here. She is now selling 
diamonds, so she's—and probably planning her next career move, but who knows. But she 
very creative. She's—I wish she would pursue her art, but unfortunately, I didn’t use 
enough reverse psychology when she was growing up. I probably encouraged her too 
much, and so she rebelled [laughs]. 

Mm. Right. The other way. Yeah, yeah, [laughs] Um, and you think that you've been 
influential—obviously you’ve been influential on them, ‘cause you’re their mother, but in 
terms of politics and—have they followed in your footsteps, pretty much? 

Oh, yes. 

And your husband’s? 

Yes. They are both very, um, strong Democrats, progressive. 

Yeah. 

They're with it. 

Um, and you spend most your time in Virginia now. 

Yes. 
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When did you make that move? 


McCrodden: You know, my husband and I debate this. We’re not really sure. I think it was ’08, and the 
reason we're not sure is it took us awhile to sell our house here. And we were kind of 
back and forth and back and forth for quite a while, and he stayed even longer while he 
wrapped up his business. So, um, it was about ’08. We wanted to move to west—we 
wanted to the mountains. We wanted to move to western North Carolina, but never - 

[02:04:14] [End of McCrodden Filel] 

[Beginning of McCrodden File2] 

- could find the right place near or around Asheville. And so, we decided to look out of 
state, which, uh—geographically it's beautiful country. We’re at the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. But, politically it's, um, very hard. I didn’t look at the demographics 
before I moved. So, I decided to come back here to get a condo here to come back here 
periodically and breathe. 

Brooks: Take some, yeah, deep breaths, [laughs] So, how often are you back here? 

McCrodden: I try to come back once a month for four or five days. 

Brooks: Okay, yeah. Just kind of reset. 

McCrodden: I will say that being in Virginia though did help me. I—I don’t think I mentioned this 
anywhere. I was a Clinton delegate to the National Convention in 2016, and that was 
exciting. And—and you know, it was, it was the quiet before the storm. But, um, it's 
unfortunate that the fun ended pretty much there. But it was a great convention in 
Philadelphia. 

Brooks: Yeah. Um, so I have a few kind of wrap up questions. But, if there's anything else that we 

haven't talked about career-wise really, um. 

McCrodden: Not that I can think of. 

Brooks: Okay, well if you think of anything let me know, um. 

McCrodden: Well, I will say this. I—I take exception to the name of this project, "She Changed the 
World." I—I don’t know—I don’t that I have changed the world. I don't know of any 
woman who has, but I think collectively we've made a big difference. So, you know, at 
some point when I was looking at this and saying, "She Changed the World." Do I really 
want to go through with this interview or do I want to cancel? Because I don’t think I 
have changed the world. But, together a lot of women have reshaped the world, and we’re 
still doing it. 

Brooks: Yeah, we can talk more after the recording, um, about the title. But we are looking to 

interview who had an impact on their communities, um, or on their fields, which is in my 
mind is changing a world—can be changing a world. And it's those small changes, those 
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small impacts, or you know, depending, I don’t like to qualify things as big or small, but 
those more local impacts that actually put all together can change bigger movements or 
communities. Maybe not the world, but um, it's the whole, you know, it's that the small 
differences can make big changes, um, idea. 

Well that—that brings to mind when you say local probably one of my most satisfying 
activities - volunteer activities - was coaching a little girls’ soccer team. And I think I 
made an impact on the girls that I coached, because it's always been my belief that you 
have to expect the best from everybody, whether you're playing soccer or taking a test. 
And I think I instilled in them a “no excuses” mentality. Um, I know I've got one who's a 
doctor, maybe two. I haven’t—I've lost track of one. You know, and I think I’ve got maybe 
a lawyer or two, but um, I think they've done very well. And I—you know I can't take full 
credit. They had parents, too. But, um, they learned teamwork, and they learned to give 
their best. 


So, to kind of—one thing that I've found doing research for this project, I guess, to kind of 
push back against your argument. I think that—I wonder how much of what you have to 
say about the premise is based in the fact that women don’t like to take credit for the work 
they do. A lot of women who've been featured in like "North Carolina Women of 
History" or women of history in general. There always seems to be like a tagline that, 

"But she's so humble, and she would never talk about her work like she’s made a 
difference." So, I wonder if that—if you can reflect on if that has anything to do with your 
hesitancy? And obviously, I don’t want to put words in your mouth, so if I’m wrong 
please tell me. 

I—I think it does have some. I think that juxtaposing "she" versus "world" is uh, you 
know, a big—there’s a big gap there for me. But I'm reminded when you say that about - 
and this is kind of going off the track a little bit - about Anson Dorrance's experience at 
Chapel Hill coaching men's soccer and women's soccer and how he started out coaching 
men's soccer. And when a man would score a goal, he would come off the field looking 
around to make sure everybody that he had in fact scored the goal and was the person. 
And he said later when he was asked by UNC to coach a women's team, he didn’t know 
anything about women, and he had to learn a lot. And I'll skip over part of his talk about 
this, but he said, You know, when a woman scores a goal in a soccer match and she 
comes to the sidelines, her head is down. She is not looking around to see how many 
people know that she is the one who scored the goal. And I think there is a tendency— 
there's a tendency for women not to want to take credit, but there’s also a tendency for 
women to want to share the credit, and we probably do so more than men. 

Yeah. Um, so kind of along the same lines. So, part of the project is defined as we’re 
interviewing notable women. So, what to you is a notable woman? 

A notable woman is someone who has stood out in her career or her life or her 
community in a way that sets a model for other women. And—and whose influence will 
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last. 


Brooks: Um, and how—how do you define success? And how has that changed over time? 

McCrodden: I was just reading something this morning about failure. Failure isn’t being knocked 

down. Failure is staying down. I can't remember who said that, and I'm just paraphrasing 
it. Success. That’s very elusive to me because you can be successful in bits and pieces 
along your lifetime, but success to me I guess in the ultimate sense is when you take your 
last breath, you know you've done all you could do. 

Brooks: Okay, [laughs] Alright. Um, I think that wraps up all my questions. Is there anything we 

haven't touched on that you want to add? Anything that's— 

McCrodden: I don’t think so. 

Brooks: Okay, okay. Well if there ever is, um, you can always give me call or when can chat. 

McCrodden: Okay. 

Brooks: Okay, I’m gonna turn off our recorder here. 

[00:10:04] 

[End of Interview] 
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